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seems to have been preserved throughout, even to the extent of — that pitfall 
of Teutonic scholarship — correct orthography of Anglo-Saxon names. 

A. D. Fraser 
Allegheny College. 

Figurative Terra-Cotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium, in the VI. 
and V. Centuries B. C. By E. Douglas Van Buren. London: 
John Murray, Albermarle Street, W., 1921. 16 shillings, 
(New York; E. P. Button & Co.). 

The name of E. Douglas Van Buren (Mrs. A. W. Van Buren) is so famil- 
iar to readers of The Classical Journal, that the appearance of a book 
from her pen should be most heartily welcomed. Her summaries and reviews 
of the latest Italian publications in this Journal have filled a long-felt want 
with American scholars, who cannot but feel profoundly grateful to her for 
making accessible to them a wealth of material published in Italy, ordinarily 
not easily obtainable over here. 

Mrs. Van Buren is by all manner of means the most competent English- 
speaking authority on Etruscan architectural terra-cottas and her voice is as 
of one having authority. This book is the result of ten years of study and 
travel, during which time she has seen all the specimens in the museums and 
collections of Europe to which she refers. She calls her book a "modest 
attempt at classification" and a "catalogue" (Preface, page v.); but those 
who know Mrs. Van Buren know that she sets entirely too low a valuation 
on her work. The book cannot be neglected by students of Etruscan archae- 
ology, and will undoubtedly be used by a number of teachers as a text, to 
which they will refer their students. 

This being the case, it would seem as though Mrs. Van Buren might 
have gone into more detail in discussing the chronology of these terra-cottas. 
This reviewer has had the pleasure of working to a slight extent in this field, 
and he believes that the most moot question in the study of these terra- 
cottas is how to date them. It would have been of considerable help to 
scholars to have had included in the book an essay on the work of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B. C, showing the criteria to be used in differentiating 
between the two, instead of mere bald statements that certain specimens are 
of the one or the other epoch. To show the unsettled condition of Etruscan 
chronology, it is sufi5cient to say that the antefixes from Caere dated by 
Mrs. Van Buren in the third century B. C. (see page 20 of her book), are put 
by Walters (History of Ancient Pottery, vol. II, pp. 315-16) as early as the 
fifth century, and by others (including this reviewer) in the fourth century 
B. C. Scholars need definite criteria in these matters to apply, which will 
keep them from going astray; and these Mrs. Van Buren has not supplied. 

The arrangement of the book leaves nothing to be desired. It is divided 
into three headings, "Antefixae,""Akroteria," and "Friezes." In the caseof the 
antefixes, the heading is subdivided into Divisions, which in turn are divided 
into Types, a rather confusing classification, but the best that can be done 
with so involved a subject; while the other two headings are merely divided 
into types, and the catalogue system employed. To this reviewer, the last 
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two headings are the most satisfactory parts of the book. In discussing the 
antefixes, it would have been very helpful to mention just how many exam- 
ples of each type were known to the author, as well as stating, as she has, in 
what museums or collections they were situated: and it seems as if this in- 
formation were worthy of being incorporated in the text, and not relegated to 
a footnote. If only one example is known, this should be definitely stated, in 
such a way as to leave no doubt in the reader's mind. 

Nor is her "catalogue" quite complete. This reviewer called her atten- 
tion to at least one collection in this country, that of the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, containing antefixes of her Divisions I, type i, I, 
type v (a very interesting mould, and one of the very few moulds preserved) 
and IV, type xviii, to which she does not refer; and there is also an example 
in Copenhagen of her Division II, type v, which is omitted. 

One final word of criticism. This reviewer notes with surprise the use of 
the word "antefixae." It is, of course, a minor point, but "antefix" comes 
from the Latin "antefixum"; and, if a Latin plural is to be used, it would 
seem as though it should be "antefixa." In only two of the many works of 
reference consulted by this reviewer in ascertaining the correctness of this 
term, was "antefixae" accepted; while the best authorities, such as the Cen- 
tury and Oxford dictionaries, and the architectural dictionaries of Russell 
Sturgis and the Architectural Publication Society, reject the form "ante- 
fixae." In any case, where there is doubt, an English plural is much to be 
preferred. 

This reviewer desires, in closing, to testify most heartily to the scholar- 
ship and industry that Mrs. Van Buren has shown. It is only because as a 
whole the book is so very satisfactory that he points out these items that 
would make it even more so. It constitutes a most welcome and real contri- 
bution to the fascinating and elusive field of Etruscan archaeology. 

Stephen Bleecker Luce 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Classical Associations of Places in Italy. By Frances E. Sabin. 
Published by the author, 405 N. Henry St., Madison, 
Wisconsin. Pp. 526. $5.00 postpaid. 

Every educated traveler in historic Europe, and especially in Italy, 
next to Greece the most historic European land, is conscious of walking in a 
realm of ghosts, the ghosts of far off men living their daily lives, tilling their 
fields, enacting laws, writing poetry, fighting battles, and generally making 
what we now call ancient history. Their land with its rivers and moun- 
tains and plains, their towns and cities, their monuments and tombs, their 
aqueducts and roads, their theaters and baths, all inextricably linked with 
their literature as with their lives, are still there, largely in pathetic ruins only, 
to remind us of that ancient life. 

Arriving in any town in any part of Italy, the traveler is burdened with 
the sense of its historic and literary values, baffled by the consciousness of 
unknown or half-forgotten facts, allusions, references, and longing for some 
efficient guide to link up for him the historic past of the locality with its 
present life. 



